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TWO BETTER BOOKS 


THE LIBERTY READER 


By BERNARD M. SHERIDAN 
Supt. of Schools, Lawrence, Massachusetts 


THE LIBERTY READER, which is as its name impli 
“res children's book. The editor peep wed Aw! 
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PRICE 76 CENTS 
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PRICE $1.00 
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HOME AND COUNTRY 
READERS 


Textbooks of patriotism and civic ideals in the form of 
reading-books for the grammar grades. 

A timely collection of special literature emphasizing the 
value and importance of the two great human institutions— 


the country and the home. 


The HOME AND COUNTRY READERS are gram- 
mar-school reading-books, aflame with patriotism, burning 
with the enthusiasm of American ideals, stimulating the imag- 
ination and strengthening love of country. They are full of 
ith a generous admixture of every element, 
literary and ethical, that should be found in model readers 


child-interest, wi 


for the grammar grades. 


Never was there such need as now of a collection of 
literature of this kind, and the four books in the HOME 
AND COUNTRY series challenge examination and compar- 
ison. The theme of loyalty to home and country is skill- 
fully interwoven with the regular reading in such a manner 
as to distribute the emphasis on patriotism over four years 
without cloying the pupil with too much matter of one sort 


at any one time. 


Books I-IV, for Grades V-VIII. Each, 65 cents. 
Each volume has sixteen full-page pictures and a colored frontispiece. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 








TEXTBOOK MONTHLY. 











war maps. 


TODAY’S INTEREST IN MAPS AND 


OTHER THINGS 


Everybody has sought information on the 


The newspapers have printed 


what they called maps of the fighting line 
from day to day. But if one did not have 
in mind a more complete map he got little 
real information beyond a graphic represen- 
tation of the advance or retreat shown by 
two lines. 


Advertisements 


I have found a number of schools in 
which a large scale map of northern France 
hung upon the wall and pins with little flags 
attached were reset each day or week to in- 
dicate what towns the Allied armies occu- 
pied at the time. Pupils who did this work 
discovered much about map reading. 

The schools will find their opportunity at 
this time in various kinds of war maps. 
Rand McNally and Company with their usu- 
al completeness have prepared maps valuable 
for all instruction but made of particular 
interest by special war features needed now 
and which add an attraction and a value for 
school use not available heretofore. If you 
are in Chicago call at the Rand McNally 
Building and visit the map exhibit room 
which this firm has fitted up to show you 
what they have and to enable you to see it, 
under pleasant conditions. 

Many will be interested in a series of War 
Aims Maps being issued by the Denoyer- 
Geppert Company. These have. been espe- 
cially prepared for the S. A. T. C. In their 
publication Samuel B. Harding acts as edi- 
torial adviser. The organization of text 
material for the Students Army Training 
Corps is a most interesting educational de- 
velopment. Its purpose was to select those 
specific facts and relations which would en- 
lighten not only the mind but also the hearts 
of these men. Such a stirring of the whole 
being of each man and of the entire corps 
was sought as helps to secure that essential 
thing in an army, its morale. There are 
twelve lithographic maps in this set. The 
Economic Europe, and the Language Map 
of Europe are important. The maps of 
different war fronts are on large scale for 
elear presentation. One of the interesting 
maps is the Berlin-Bagdad Plan. The De- 
noyer-Geppert Company has enlarged its 
plant and increased its capital stock to meet 
the demands of increased business. And yet 
it has sent several of its important men into 
war work. The Atlas Relief Maps (73) are 
now published by this company. 

A. J. Nystrom and Company are meeting 
a present day need by providing a ‘thrift’ 
edition of Johnston’s series of maps. The 
eight maps of this series are now available 
in a convenient form for school use and at 
a very moderate price. 

One of the oldest friends of teachers for 
the supply of numerous materials for school 
use is the Thomas Charles Company. They 
occupy new quarters at 2249 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago in a new building arranged for 
them and the A. J. Nystrom Co. Exhibit 
rooms are provided and teachers should visit 
these publishers. 

Thomas Charles has been in business for 
forty years as the western agents of the 
Milton-Bradley Company. William T. Dix 
is the general manager under whose direc- 
tion the old quarters were outgrown. Some 
of the best story books are supplied by this 
firm, and if you need stars, seals, calendar 
pads, and a hundred other school accessories 
write them. I buy kindergarten material as 


toys for my little grandson and he likes 
them. 
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Orricers or ILuinors State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1918. 


President—George D. Wham, Carbondale. 
First Vice President—Elizabeth B. Harvey, Belvi- 


; 


Second Vice President—Marian Hoadley, Streator. 
Third Vice President—Albert W. Evans, Chicago. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Hugh 8S. Magill, Jr., Springfield. 

D. Walter Potts, East St. Louis. 

Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 

Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Car- 
linville. 

Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
ton. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
Springfield, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 
26, 27 and 28, 1918. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Friday and Saturday, February 14 
and 15, 1919. (This is the meeting postponed from 
October, 1918). 

Central Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Normal, Friday and Saturday, April 11 and 12, 
1919. 


Do you want to hear some inspiring addresses on 
live subjects? Do you want to hear a general discussion 
of principles, policies and resolutions of vital importance 
to our Association and to education in general? Do you 
want to take part in an important conference concerning 
the momentous problems of this critical time? Yes? 
Then attend the Springfield meeting of the I. 8. T. A. 
December 26 to 28. See program in this number. Bring 
all your teacher friends with you. We need you and you 
need the Association. Forward, march! 


We are glad to publish this month an article that is 
purely professional by one of the ablest and best-known 
high school principals in Illinois. Read the article by 
W. E. Andrews. 


It is very gratifying to the editor and other officers 
of the Association to receive so many requests for copies 
of The Illinois Teacher. Calls come almost daily from 
teachers and others who want copies of certain numbers. 
College, university and public libraries ask for complete 
files. Other publications ask for and offer exchanges. 
One of the latest requests for exchange by an educational 
journal is from the Manuel General, De L’Instruction 
Primaire, Paris, France. This encourages us to say that 
The Teacher is worth reading and paying for by every 
teacher and school officer in Illinois. 


fi 
% 


A certain board of education set a precedent last 
month by sending the editor a school district order 
amounting to one dollar for each teacher in its school 
to pay for the memberships of those teachers in the State 
Teachers’ Association. Does this give any of you a 
new idea? 


Every board of education and board of directors 
ought to be induced to pay for at least one membership 
in the I. S. T. A. and one in the N. E. A. for the board 
in order that they may all receive the publications of 
these two educational organizations. Such membership 
fees can be charged to the district library fund, and the 
periodicals, bulletins, and proceedings should be placed 
in the school library or in the board’s office library. 
Our Association should start a campaign at once to have 
this done everywhere. 


The teachers in the schools of the state charitable 
and correctional institutions are a part of the public 
school system. But many of the district and city teach- 
ers are entirely unacquainted with these teachers and 
their work and do not appreciate the great good they 
are doing under unfavorable and distressing conditions. 
Several of these teachers are loyal members of our organ- 
ization, and we should induce them all to join us by 
giving more attention to them, their problems, their 
working conditions, their highly specialized work, and 
the results. Such attention on our part may help and 
encourage them; it may promote the comfort, education 
and training of large numbers of poor unfortunate chil- 
dren ; and these results will produce a beneficial reaction 
upon our district schools and teachers. The following 
institutions employ teachers: 

The State School and Colony, Lincoln. 

The Illinois State Reformatory, Pontiac. 

The State Training School for Girls, Geneva. 

The State School for Boys, St. Charles. 

The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, Bloomington. 

The Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. 

The Illinois School for the Blind, Jacksonville. 

We hope to publish in.an early number of The 
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Teacher some of the facts coneerning these schools, such 
as the number of teachers, number of pupils, salaries, 
working conditions, methods of teaching, ete. Let us 
make an effort to get together in a spirit of sympathy 
and helpfulness. 


Look out for dangerous amendments to the teachers’ 
retirement fund law by the next General Assembly. The 
Board of Trustees believes that certain amendments are 
necessary ; these must be framed, introduced and guard- 
ed by the friends of the law.- The editor happens to know 
that one or two members of the Legislature who have 
never been friendly to the law are likely to introduce 
other amendments, which may happen to be helpful but 
are more likely to be dangerous. Next year will prob- 
ably be the most critical period in the history of the 
retirement fund law. Our Association must be on guard, 
prepared and ready to make a defensive fight. 


Some teachers believe that we should try to build 
up a great endowment fund to secure the payment of 
teachers’ pensions by soliciting, or at least ‘‘encourag- 
ing,’’ rich men and women to create such an endow- 
ment fund or to contribute to such a fund started by 
the State. Here are a few of the arguments offered on 
each side of this question. 

Affirmative: Rich people have accumulated their 
riches under the protection of a government made safe 
and strong by public education; therefore, they should 
be willing to assist the cause of education by giving sup- 
port and encouragement to teachers. Teachers are doing 
a necessary work for pay so small that they cannot save 
a competance for old age, while men of power and busi- 
ness ability are accumulating riches far beyond their 
needs; therefore, the latter class should contribute to 
the old age support of the former class as a matter of 
both charity and justice. There are philanthropic rich 
people who want to assist worthy causes financially; 
they should be shown the value to the State and to 
humanity of an ample endowment for a teachers’ pen- 
sion fund. 

Negative: Such contributed funds do not assure a 
secure financial basis; the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching may be cited as an example, 
of a private endowment that has become practically in- 
solvent and failed to fulfill its promises. There is dan- 
ger of making public school teachers dependent upon, 
and possibly subservient to, powerful and selfish private 
interests. Soliciting money for an endowment to help 
support public school teachers is only begging for what 
is due the teachers and what should be taken by taxation; 
if this is denied by the assertion that teachers have no 
just claim to any part of the great private fortunes, 
then teachers should not stultify themselves by begging 
Dives to dole out a few mors extra crumbs to the teach- 
ing profession and thus brand teachers as a sort of pro- 
fessional lazzeroni. The fact is that public school teach- 
ers are performing a function necessary to the State and 
have a just claim to an equitable part of the wealth pro- 
duced in the State; therefore, the State should take from 
the accumulations of wealth by means of taxation the full 
amounts necessary to pay teachers just and equitable 
wages and retirement funds. A mendicant class is not 
fit to be teachers in a democracy. We are not beggars; 
We are workers, worthy of our hire. Therefore, we 
should not supplicate charity, we should demand justice. 


[ December 


The brave, free young soldiers of our peaceable re- 
public have helped to vanquish and put to rout the 
servile minions of the world’s strongest military im- 
perialism. 

The American principles of equality of educational 
opportunity, the utmost development of proper indi- 
vidual traits and powers, and the free choice of careers 
have triumphed over the stratified schools and the bind- 
ing educational predestination of Germany. 

Our schoolmaster President, by his inspiring state- 
ment of the principles of democracy and their reiteration 
in his messages to Congress and his notes to foreign na- 
tions, has melted away the imperial opposition to the 
rising tide of democracy and has so clearly proven the 
criminality and exposed the fallacy of autocracy that 
he is now accepted as the schoolmaster of the world. 

A President elected by the people has settled forever 
the question of the divine right of kings, and the self- 
styled partner of ‘‘Gott’’ is a half-insane wanderer on 
the face of the earth he hoped to rule, a fugitive fleeing 
from the wrath of his former worshipers. 

The devil of force and pride and greed and hate and 
deceit, whom some misguided wretches believed to be a 
God, has been vanquished by the God of love and truth 
and merey and justice. 

Let us give thanks to the true God. 


A PLEA FOR MEMBERSHIPS 


Several principals, county and city superintendents, 
and other leaders are trying to keep up the membership, 
prestige and influence of the I. 8. T. A. by getting as 
large an enrollment as possible. What can you do to 
counteract the effect of the war and the influenza on 
our organization ? 

Here is a sample of many letters that have been sent 
out recently : 

October 28, 1918. 
To the Teachers of Cicero: 

Do you realize that there is a serious matter in which 
you are all interested personally, one that you cannot 
afford to let pass? 

Funds with which to pay you a living wage and 
manage the school cannot be procured under the present 
law. It devolves on the State Association to foster legis- 
lation that will relieve the situation and keep up the 
present standard as well as be prepared to meet the 
after-the-war demands. 

The State Association will lose its prestige if its mem- 
bership materially decreases. There is danger in this 
situation. The tremendous demands made upon every- 
one will cause many to drop their membership. 

The association publishes The Illinois Teacher month- 
ly. You should receive it to keep in touch with things 
of vital interest to our profession. If I did not feel that 
you would be personally benefited and the welfare of 
all be advanced, I would not make an appeal for you to 
arrange for a membership with your principal before 
you leave today. 

I have given without stint of my time and energy in 
the past to procure beneficial legislation. This year I 
am charged with a definite responsibility and beg to 
assure you that I shall use every effort to promote the 
best interest of the schools. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. LEwrTon. 


’ 
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THE 
A TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER 


The hand of this American, only a little while ago 
an instructor of youth, then the head of a great uni- 
versity, a student of history, now by the votes of his 
countrymen become the head of a great State, has rung 
the death knell of a powerful, centuries-old, historic 
dynasty, guilty of fouler crimes and mightier wrongs 
than those which have blackened the annals of all the 
kings of earth. It is a marvel unmatched in the chron- 
icles of men that this unassuming gentleman who never 
wore a sword in his life should write the word that 
topples from his ancient throne in a far-off land the 
world’s greatest military despot who never publicly ap- 
peared without one. The American pen has forever 
stilled the rattling of that terrible German sabre. 

—New York Times, October 15, 1918. 
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TO MAKE THE WORLD SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


This memorable phrase, coined by our president to 
state what we are fighting for, embraces a great deal 
more than winning this war. To smash the military 
machine of the Kaiser, to take away from the military 
class of central Europe all the power that they have 
so despotically used, to abolish forever the autocratic 
form of government, is only one big step toward making 
the world safe for democracy. Perhaps taking over by 
the government the principal means of distribution, our 
great railroad system, is one of the necessary steps to- 
ward making the world safe for democracy. Perhaps 
the curtailment in the production of certain economic 
goods, and the prohibition of certain other kinds of 
economic goods are also necessary steps. And perhaps 
the graduated Federal Income Tax, Eighty per cent Sur- 
plus Profits Tax, and a heavy State Inheritance Tax on 
all large inheritances are necessary, and should be con- 
tinued after the war. But, while we may have different 
opinions about some of these things, we all agree that 
one of the things absolutely necessary to make the world 
safe for democracy is ‘‘ An Equal Educational Opportu- 
nity’’ for every child regardless of birth. The Labor 
Party of England has recognized this and has gone on 
record by demanding it. The son of the farmer tenant, 
the son of the coal-miner, is to have the same educational 
opportunities as the son of the English Lord. What a 
shocking break down for the class system! What a 
chance for the children of the masses in Old England! 

Our children, the children of the United States, the 
children of Illinois have not received and do not receive 
equal educational opportunities. The child born in an 
industrial center, where large families and small assessed 
valuations are the rule, attends an overcrowded school 
building and is taught by a poorly paid teacher, while 
the child born in a wealthy community, where small fam- 
ilies and large assessed valuations are the rule, gets, to 
say the least, a much better educational opportunity. 
This condition does not tend toward making the world 
safe for democracy, and should be remedied. It needs 
immediate attention. The following are some of the nec- 
essary steps that are needed to provide ‘‘ Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunities’’ for all children. 

1. A larger amount of Federal Aid for the schools, 


provided for by Income and Surplus Taxes. / 


2. A larger amount of State Aid for the schools, 
providea for by State Inheritance Taxes. 

3. <A more efficient and just system of local taxation 
which will secure from the large corporation in indus- 
trial centers a tax that is proportional to the tax the 
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small property owner pays in the same district, in other 
words a just assessment of property. 

These three provisions will seure the finances neces- 
sary to enable the schools to do the following: 

1. Provide the necessary buildings, playgrounds and 
equipment. 

2. Pay better salaries and pay them the year 
through, thereby attracting better talent and enabling 
the schools to justly require better and more thorough 
prepartion on the part of the teacher. 

3. Provide a richer and more comprehensive school 
program, which shall emphasize the physical, moral and 
mental needs of the children. 

4. Change the teachers from a class of floaters, al- 
ways on the move into a settled, more satisfied, and more 
permanent class which tends to stabalize the profession. 

Truly a great program! One that challenges the abi- 
lity of the greatest of educators, one that appeals to the 
most progressive educational reformers, and one worthy 
of the greatest effort of all, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the Commissioner of Education down to the teacher 
in the smallest country school. 

Those who have dropped their educational work tem- 
porarily in order to go across to carry on a much needed 
destructive campaign, have left with us the constructive 
educational campaign that is badly needed to provide 
Equal Educational Opportunities for all, something abso 
lutely necessary to Make the World Safe for Democracy. 

N. M. Mason. 


THREE TYPES OF TEACHING 


The pupil’s studying is coming more and more to be 
considered the essential concern of the teacher. To real- 
ize the profound changes which the shifting of the aim 
in teaching from the pupil’s reciting to his studying is 
necessitating, it is well to contrast three distinct types 
of teaching. 

1. There is a clearly marked type of class-room ac- 
tivity which is conspicuously centered upon the personal 
performance of the teacher. The conventional features 
of the teaching-centered class-room are easily distin- 
guished. Whatever may be the arrangement of the 
teacher’s desk and the furniture of the room, one thing 
is always noticeable; in the attitude of all present it is 
clearly seen that the teaching out-shines all. The atmo- 
sphere of the room is charged with the active person- 
ality of the teacher. The consciousness of the teacher is 
so clearly centered upon teaching as to cause the pupils 
to take it as a matter of course that the teacher is the 
chief actor. Their attention involuntarily follows the 
beam of that spotlight, and neglects the rest of the stage 
as merely setting. 

There are two varieties of this type. 

The talking variety forgets that an assignment was 
set for the pupils to study. The teacher does most of 
the reciting, with the implied pretext that the best way 
to teach pupils is to tell them what you want them to 
learn. It is easily noticed that this variety confuses in- 
struction with giving out the assignment; much time is 
given to instructing the pupils upon matter covered in 
the assignment of the preceding day with the explanatory 
efforts which belonged to that assignment time. These 
difficulties are given the time which is due to be given to 
definite instruction. Proper assignment yesterday would 
have made it possible for the pupils to have given spe- 
cial attention during their study of the lesson so that 
study would have accomplished what bungling teaching 
laggardly attempts to do. Often the explanations offered, 
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at the cost of valuable time, and to the discrediting of 
study, are inferior to the explanations at hand in the 
text studied. The need to do this arises, not from the 
fact that the pupils cannot learn from the printed assign- 
ment, but from the custom of skipping important parts 
of the assignments, thus leading the pupils to understand 
that particularly difficult matters will either be disre- 
garded in the class-ropm, or so fully explained as to con- 
sume the full time. This gives the pupils the assurance 
that either lack of time will not permit the teacher to 
expose their neglect in failing to prepare the hard parts, 
or that the teacher will certainly assume that the hard 
parts are too difficult for the pupils to learn and ex- 
planations will be expected. 

The second variety of the teaching-centered type re- 
veals his self-centered attitude toward class-room teach- 
ing in many ways. That his teaching, rather than the 
pupils’ reciting, is uppermost in mind appears most 
in the implications of the verbs and phrases used in eall- 
ing upon the pupils for responses. ‘‘ You may tell me,”’ 
‘*What can you tell us,’’ ‘‘I did not just get your point; 
explain to me more fully,’’ ete., clearly indicate who is 
carrying the ball. The pupils respond when called upon 
by this variety of teacher, but it is always consciously 
to the teacher. This is the telling mark of a teaching- 
centered class-room. 

2. There is a second type of teaching. In this the 
teaching evidently centers about the pupil’s responses 
under definite calls. The assumption is evident that the 
pupils expect to study the assignment and, when they 
come to the class-room, that they will be confronted with 
the necessity to respond. The teacher of this second 
type realizes that telling is not teaching. The worth of 
the teaching of this kind consists clearly in the merit 
of the pupils’ responses. Until very recent years this 
was the type of teaching that possessed maximum merit. 
The teacher’s aim in this type of class-room activity is 
not to exhibit his own erudition, not to make conspicu- 
ous the revelations of his own personality, but rather 
to advance the pupils to the foreground and to spot-light 
pupil after pupil who, under call, assume command of 
the class. 

The call verbs and phrases used have implications 
which are never thought of under the first type of 
teacher. The pupils are kept alert to the audience situa- 
tion; realize temporary but real teaching responsibility ; 
and have constant appeals made to individual zest for 
personal achievement. When this type of teaching at- 
tains its full proficiency, the pupils are actuated by 
paragraphie consciousness; they are trained to assemble 
trains of thought in well arranged series of sentences; 
and they feel something of constructive pride that comes 
from having composed a full expression of ideas in a 
response which they deem worth their while. 

Reiteration has given place to thoughtful composi- 
tion ; command of paragraphic structure has released the 
mind of the pupil for its best output of intelligence. 
The reaction of the teaching extends to the studying of 
the pupil and enlivens it so that superior work is being 
done by most of the pupils; but there is one feature in 
this type of teaching which is common with the first type 
mentioned above: Both assume that the pupils’ study- 
ing will take care of itself. 

3. A third type of class-room activity, sharply 


marked from the teaching-centered and the response-,/ 


centered types, requires to be developed through severe 
technical training. In this type the emphasis passes over 
from teaching to studying. As a class-room concern how 
to acquire knowledge is given precedence over how to 
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impart knowledge. Directing the pupils’ habits of itudy 
is conceived as being the essential thing in teaching. In- 
struction, drilling, and testing—the reverend trio of the 
teaching process—are compelled to undergo profound 
modification. Iteration, and reiteration; citation, and 
recitation ; explaining, and checking up ; these and many 
other procedures are so transformed in their new settings 
as scarcely to be recognizable. Instead of dealing ex- 
clusively with what the pupils are assumed to have done 
with yesterday’s assignment, this type of teacher is prin- 
cipally concerned with what the pupils are to do with 
to-morrow’s assignment. A new type of teaching is ap- 
pearing. Class-room activity is undergoing the most 
radical alterations. The way the learning mind thinks 
is at last dethroning mere memorizing. How to train 
pupils to study effectively is this teacher’s first concern ; 
and upon this problem all his technique is concentrated. 

One who has been a contemporary of this transition 
from teaching to learning of the central aim in the 
teaching process finds great difficulty in giving requisite 
significance to the customary terms now in use respect- 
ing class-room activity. Those who are beginning their 
professional careers as teachers have equal difficulty in 
developing technical skill in this modern phase of teach- 
ing because of the fact that supervision of study has 
made its appearance merely as doctrine, not as practices, 
in the universities where these teachers received their 
training. Both experienced and inexperienced teachers 
require drastic transformations in their ideas and their 
practices before meeting the qualifications which are nec- 
essitated by the new conceptions as to what teaching 
actually should be. 

Of these three types of teaching—teaching-centered, 
response-centered, and studying-centered—teachers nat- 
urally drift into the first class. Just as the instinctive 
definition of teaching is to impart knowledge, so the 
method of teaching is to tell what is to be taught. 

The aim of teaching must be radically changed be- 
fore any teacher is brought to proficiency in the art of 
training pupils to respond with presented subject mat- 
ter that is worthy to be instituted in the class-room as 
instructive to those who are to receive it as such. The 
technique of training the pupils to assume the obligation 
of instructing when called upon to recite, of bringing 
about the situation of an audience met to be addressed 
by a list of persons announced from time to time to per- 
form, of changing the routine of the class-room from 
near-boredom to interesting achievement, is not easy to 
master. Certainly it will never come to the teacher who 
is left to self-nurture in qualifying for efficiency in the 
class-room. The great discoveries of the masters must 


Y learned from technical literature, and the method of 


teaching must be made a matter of unremitting study 
in the light of the most approved and latest practice. 

In a much more marked sense is it true that no teach- 
er can expect to drift into proficiency as an expert in 
training pupils in the art of studying. The simple mem- 
ory-psychology of the early days made teaching an easy 
thing. Anybody could teach then. It is not so now, 
when to teach is to direct studying. 

To continue the earlier practices is unworthy any 
teacher of this epoch in the development of methods. 
Serious application must be made to become effective in 
‘“Those class-room procedures whereby each pupil is so 
adequately instructed and directed in the methods of 
studying and thinking that his daily preparation will 
progress under conditions most favorable to a hygienie, 
economical, and self-reliant career of intellectual -en- 
deavor.’’ 

W. E. Anprews, Pana, Il. 
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1918] THE 
PROSPERITY 


Here are just a few of the innumerable newspaper 
quotations that might be cited to prove the great pros- 
perity with which this country is blessed at this time 
and the tendency to make large increases in the wages 
of all classes of workers,—except one or two. 

‘Wages of all employees of the United States Steel 
Corporation will be increased 10% beginning August 1 
it was announced late today by Judge Gary. Profits 
in excess of all previous records were made by this cor- 
poration for the second quarter of 1918, according to a 
financial statement issued today. Total earnings amount- 
ed to $62,557,391 after setting aside $90,716,250 for tax- 
es. Net income for the quarter amounted to $52,399,483.”" 

‘Uncle Sam’s payroll in Springfield has been in- 
creased more than $20,000 a year by the raise in salaries 
given to postal employees. This fact became known to- 
day when Postmaster Patton received word that the pay 
of every city postal employee, with the exception of him- 
self, will be $200 a year more.’’ 

‘*Fares on the surface and elevated lines in Chi- 
eago will be increased as a result of the ruling of the 
federal war labor board yesterday granting an increase 
of approximately 30% in salaries to motormen and con- 
ductors. Approximately 15,000 employees of the com- 
panies will receive the increased wages.’’ 

‘*Wage increases ranging from 35 to 65 percent 
were granted to employees of twenty-two street and 
interurban railway companies operating in sixteen cities 
in an award announced today by the war labor board.’’ 

‘*Postmaster General Burleson, in control of tele- 
graph and telephone systems, has approved the 10% in- 
crease in wages to employees of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. The increase applies to 45,000 workers 
belonging to the recently formed association of Western 
Union employees. It will add $3,000,000 annually to 
the company’s payroll.’’ 

‘* Wage increases to all workers receiving less than 78 
cents an hour in sixty-six plants of the munitions and 
related industries of Bridgeport are provided in an 
award of Otto M. Eidlitz, umpire chosen by the national 
war labor board to decide controversies between the com- 
panies and their employees. The decision affects some 
50,000 workers.’’ 

‘‘Nearly 1,000,000 men, half the railroad employees 
in the United States, share in additional wage increases 
approved today by Director General McAdoo for main- 
tenance of way employees, clerks, station agents and 
other classes of employees drawing relatively low pay. 
The increase will add nearly $100,000,000 to the annual 
payrolls. Most of the increases range from 10 to 30 
percent above the present wages.”’ 

‘*Railway telegraphers’ wages were advanced by 
order of Director General McAdoo today 13 cents an 
hour above the rate prevailing last January 1, with a 
minimum of 48 cents an hour, retroactive to October 1. 
Eight hours is: hereafter to be considered a day’s work 
and overtime will be paid at the rate of time and a half. 
This order, involving aggregate increases of about $30,- 
000,000 a year, applies to between 60,000 and 70,000 em- 
ployees.”’ 

‘*Mike, Hugh and Joe decided that they would make 
last Sunday memorable. They drove 1,014 rivets and 
earned among them $162.24. 

You will have no difficulty finding prosperous gen- 
tlemen who tell you ‘it is outrageous that common work- 
men should earn such sums.’ 

Yet the individual thus complaining might have 
rolled over in bed yesterday morning at 10 o’clock—he 
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might have whispered through the telephone to his 
broker, ‘Sell me a thousand shares of Steel common at 
market; take the three points profit and call me. 
Good-by.’ 

In the course of the next hour or so, while fini 
his late nap, the broker would call to tell him that he 
had ‘made’ three thousand dollars profit. 

This shows that a riveter who gets $64 for driving 
rivets eight hours on Sunday has still something to learn 
about making money easily in the great United States.’’ 

‘‘In presenting the teacher-shortage problem to the 
President, Secretary Lane and Commissioner Claxton 
pointed out that the entrance into the military and in 
dustrial service of teachers from colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, high schools, and evening schools, as well as 
supervisors and principals in public school systems, had 
so reduced the available supply of teachers in certain sec- 
tions of the country that boards and trustees of colleges 
and boards of education in city and country districts 
were finding it very difficult, and frequently quite im- 
possible, to obtain teachers. Figures collected within the 
past few weeks by the Bureau of Education show an 
approximate shortage of 30,000 teachers in city and 
county systems.’’ 

The editor put the word ‘‘industrial’’ in italies to 
call attention to the relation existing between the dis- 
tressing conditions expressed in this paragraph and the 
prosperous conditions expressed in those preceding it. 
Please permit us to quote one more news item. 

** After serving the public schools for a score of years, 
Superintendent Shoop, who died August 9, left an estate 
valued at only $3,000, according to a petition for letters 
of administration filed yesterday.’’ 

The teachers’ delicate sense of the proprieties may be 
slightly offended by the publication of the last item. We 
may consider such a matter sacredly private, but it has 
become public thru process of law and newspaper pub- 
licity. One of the weaknesses of teachers in financial 
affairs is that their taste, refinement and sentiment pre- 
vent their consideration of a financial proposition in a 
business-like way. If we are to win the rewards that 
will draw strong, red-blooded, ambitious young people 
into the profession and thus build up the teaching force 
of the state, we must not be too sensitive to make such 
comparisons as the one justified by the first and last 
clippings quoted above. We might add that Mr. Shoop 
did not live extravagantly, invest foolishly, or spend 
lavishly. He received the largest salary paid any school 
man in Illinois, but it was extremely small compared 
with what the same ability, energy, and industry might 
have won in the steel industry, for example. 

Although the Chicago teachers are paid more on an 
average than the other teachers of Illinois, they are not 
paid enough; and still the board of education will face 
a deficit of about $4,000,000 at the end of this year. If 
something is not done soon to more fairly remunerate 
teachers, there will be very few real teachers,—or it is 
possible that there may arise a pedagogical Gompers and 
an educational McAdoo, who will cause the publication 
of some more large increases in wages and a more gen- 
eral distribution of prosperity. 


WHY ATTEND? 


Mr. S. E. Weber, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association, has sent out the following 
letter to the teachers of that State: 

‘The present war has served to emphasize the im- 
portance of the public school in building and maintain- 
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ing a united citizenship. The need for making teaching 
sufficiently attractive in order to draw and to hold per- 
manently those who have the teaching gift has never be- 
fore been so clearly realized. This need can be met, and 
met effectively, by the teachers in our public schools 
continuing to insist on the highest possible professional 
standards on the part of all the members of the teach- 
ing craft, by insisting on permanent tenure based solely 
on efficient service, on adequate remuneration for the 
whole year for a permanent service rendered to the coun- 
try, on adequate provision after retirement from the 
service. 

“‘The Pennsylvania .Educational Association has 
steadfastly championed these aims. During the coming 
year it will urge upon the legislature the passage of leg- 
islation providing a safe and sound retirement fund and 
sufficient revenue to increase teachers’ salaries to a point 
commensurate with the services rendered. 

‘To attain these worthy ends, the State Association 
requires the united membership of all those holding 
a public school position. Not only does it require a 
unanimous membership but also the attendance of an 
unusually large number of its members at the next meet- 
ing to be held in Harrisburg,. December 30 to Jan- 
uary 2.”’ 

To all of this we say, amen! So mote it be in Iili- 
nois! Of course we have already obtained our provision 
for retirement annuities, but the law must be defended 
against dangerous amendment or repeal, and it should 
have the necessary amendments made by its friends in 
the next General Assembly. And the phrase, ‘‘sufficient 
revenue to increase teachers’ salaries to a point com- 
mensurate with the services rendered,’’ seems to have 
a familiar sound here in Illinois. .So we conclude that 
every one of the good reasons for making the member- 
ship of the State Association unanimous among the 
teachers of Pennsylvania holds good in Illinois. Be at 
the State House on December 26 to 28. 


DELEGATES TO REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Below is the list of the delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its meeting this year as far as they have been 
reported to the secretary. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


Delegates. 
David Felmley, Normal. 
J. K. Stableton, Bloomington. 
B. C. Moore, Bloomington. 
A. W. Beasley, Peoria. 
John A, Hayes, Peoria. 
Lucy B. Way, Peoria. 
Anna Martin, Peoria. 
C. J. Koons, Pontiac. 
R. C. Smith, Pekin. 
J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 


Alternates. 
C. E. Miller, Bloomington. 
William Wallis, Bloomington. 
Professor Austin, Bloomington. 
John Brewer, Peoria. 
W. T. VanBuskirk, Peoria. 
E. C. Comstock, Peoria. 
Nellie Carrithers, Fairbury. 
L. C. Smith, Chatsworth. 
B. L. Smith, Pekin. 
Loretta Hayes, Decatur. 


Hugh 8. Magill, Springfield. '. M. Allen, Springfield. 
C. H. Rammelkamp, Jackson- H. O, Pritchard, Eureka. 

ville. J. W. Castelo, Roanoke. 
Beulah Wood, Petersburg. John Mehlhop, Havana. 
H. H. Edmunds, Clinton. R. G. Beals, Taylorville. 
H. L. Fowkes, Taylorville. Lida Hoyle, Lincoln. 


Mrs. Garretson, Lincoln. : 
A, E. Turner, Normal, Member of Resolutions Committee. 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 


M. N. Todd, Carlyle. 

D. R. Henry, Jerseyville. 
Mrs. W. F. MeCord, Vandalia. 
Rudolph Briegel, Columbia. 
IL. W. VonBehren, Chester. 


Addie Louden, Trenton. 
Louis E. Gropple, Grafton. 
E. T. Jackson, St. Elmo. 
Glenn O. Brown, Waterloo. 
Clarence Selby, Sparta. 
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E. M. Siever, Greenvilles 
Emil Baker, Golden Eagle. 
Harley Marshall, Mt. Vernon. 
Len Traylor, Coffeen. 
J. T. Dorris, Salem, 
Walter Krumsiek, Nashville. 
Halley Brittin, Virden. 
Robert Smith, White Hall. 
J. W. Miller, Edwardsville. 
F. M. Scott, Collinsville. 
C. F. Ford, Edwardsville. 
M. E. Bruce, E. St. Louis. 
Mrs. L. B. Browning, Marissa. 
O. F. Weber, Belleville. Henry W. Krohn, New Athens. 
L. A. Schaefer, O’Fallon. W. H. Creed, Caseyville. 
B. C. Richardson, Alton, Member Appropriations Committee. 
W. A. Hough, Belleville, Member Legislative Committee. 
W. E. White, Greenville, Members Resolutions Committee. 


Mae Wise, Greenville. 

8. J. Sibley, Hardin. 

Silas Echols, Mt. Vernon. 
John M. Avery, Hillsboro. 
S. H. Bohn, Centralia. 

C. C. Groves, Nashville 

W. F. Grotts, Girard 

E. A. Doolittle, Carrollton 
C. L. Dietz, Highland 

C. H. Dorris, Collinsville. 
W. F. Coolidge, Granite City. 
H. J. Alvis, East St. Louis. 
Tillie Reither, E. St. Louis. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Addresses were not reported. 
Delegates. Alternates. 
T. C. Clendenin Laura I, Milford 
Kate Schuler May Hawkins 


J. E. Raibourn B. D. Gates 
W. W. Dailey E. B. Epperson 
Wm. A. Hemmer J. G. Stull 


C. O. Otrich 
Grant Balding 
H. W. Hostettler 


C. A. Maginnis 
Ruth Briggs 
Elmer VanArsdale 


J. L. Greenlee J. B. Boswell 
J. E. Jobe Emma Rebman 
John Ramsey O. A. Towns 


W. H. Wetzel 

H. Clay Ing 

C. W. Brewer 

Luther Evers 

R. R. Randolph 

J. B. Galbraith 
Hattie M. Rittenhouse 
W. T. Felts T. W. Oliver 
Joseph Gersbacher C. H. Mossberger 
A. 8. Anderson, Member of Appropriations Committee 
James Lyon, Member of Legislative Committee 

F. H. Colyer, Member of Resolutions Committee 


S. A. Mayne 
Elmer B. Swafford 
J. W. Blue 

F. A. Schrader 
Kate Trovilion 
Harry Willard 

8. J. Shoemaker 


A TEACHER’S BALANCE SHEET 


A woman teacher in one of the middle-sized cities of 
Illinois has sent The Illinois Teacher a statement of her 
income and expenditures for the six years preceding 
September, 1918. We do not have space to publish the 
account for each year, but here is the balance sheet for 
the six years: 

Income, (Six years, 1912-1918) 


Salary for teaching................+20+++ $3020.20 
Se OI 8 0a od ones bo Sane esncaceen 465.87 

$4092.12 

EXPENDITURES, (Six years, 1912-1918) 

Board and home expenses................. $1060.20 
Rs 2 +6 bn a5 oe CAME ans bo o0 5 abe kbonsen 606.38 
Doctor, dentist and medicine............... 62.80 
ER ae ey ee a 342.86 
BN os fa a ious wiv Oe ee av ae orks a ad eae 179.29 
Christmas and birthday presents........... 217.68 
Se GEE a gucadicbe os eocean 195.72 
URNS 6 Sovaccdthe ss cuss Pitebace 45.18 
Entertainment and entertaining............ 82.51 
SS I IN nn cto Need x oa ped db glace 24.35 
TS 1 CUNO oe a ie oe ae eas 28.40 
I< saw a atl le ten Waa ele oe Ge 244.20 
Pension fund, insurance and saving........ 863.57 
Miscellaneous and not accounted for........ 137.08 
Balance cash on hand..............seee00: 1.90 


$4092.12 
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Here are a few comments contained in the letter 
accompanying the account: 

**T boarded at home much of the time, or my board 
bill would have been much higher. Tho my in- 
come for the last year was over $80 more than for the 
year before, I saved less. It should be noticed 
that the income from other sources than teaching helped 
materially in paying bills. Save for the fact that 
I do not have furs, I can dress, by careful buying, reason- 
ably well on an amount less than $150.’’ 

This is one of the best personal financial statements 
ever confided to the editor by a teacher and shows reason- 
ably careful accounting for at least six years. We can- 
not publish many such statements, but we are glad to 
publish this to encourage other teachers to keep their 
personal accounts, and to put on record the actual earn- 
ings and expenditures of a real teacher. 


WILLIS DUFF PIERCY 


Former State Senator W. Duff Piercy died at his 
home in Mt. Vernon, Jefferson County, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, November 12. The cause of his death was pneu- 
monia, which developed from an attack of influenza with 
which he was taken ill ten days before. 

He was born in Hamilton County, Illinois, on April 
28, 1874. His father, a practicing physician, moved with 
the family to Jefferson County when Duff, his only son, 
was five years old, and there the boy grew to manhood 
and received his early education in the country schools. 
The young student soon showed that he was blessed with 
a keen and active mind, and during all his life he was 
an ardent, persistent and intelligent student. While 
only a boy he studied law and passed the examination 
for admission to the bar. When he became of age he 
received his license to practice law; but his tastes for 
literature, oratory, politics and statecraft led him into 
other fields of endeavor. He attended Ewing College 
for one term, and afterward attended McKendree Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1901 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. Then he attended and graduated 
from Harvard University in 1904 as Master of Arts. 

In his early manhood he taught in the country schools 
of Jefferson County and then in the Mt. Vernon high 
school. He served also for two years as superintendent 
of the city schools at Greenville, Bond County. 

At the time of his death he was editor of the Mt. 
Vernon News, one of the leading newspapers in southern 
Illinois. He was the author of several books, and a lec- 
turer with few equals. From the day war was declared 
until his final illness, he worked almost unceasingly in 
all war activities, and searcely a week passed that he 
was not called on for one or more addresses in various 
parts of the state. His whole heart and soul were in 
this work and with his flaming eloquence and sincerity 
of purpose he preached the doctrine of world democracy 
and justice, and thus did his bit to hasten the dawn of 
a new day for the world. 

But probably it was as a legislator that he was best 
known to the teachers of Illinois. It is unusual for us 
to memorialize any one not in the teaching profession, 
but the fruitful efforts and great personal sacrifices made 
by Mr. Piercy in the cause of education demand for him 
a place in our records. He has been identified with near- 
ly all the helpful and progressive measures introduced 
in the legislature in recent years. 

He was elected to the House of Representatives in 
1910 and to the State Senate in 1912 and served as Sena- 
tor in the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth General Assem- 
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blies. He introduced and promoted thru the legislature 


~ the health and safety law, or sanitation law as it is 


now called. This law and Senator Piercy’s relation to 
it were used against him when he was a candidate for 
reelection in 1916, and he was defeated after a bitter 
eampaign. During and after this campaign, he avowed 
his willingness to stand or fall on his record in the legis- 
lature and never expressed a regret for having intro- 
duced and championed this bill prepared and supported 
by the State Teachers’ Association and enacted into law 
for the improvement of the country schools of the state. 
It is only fair to the voters in his district to say that 
before his death some of them who had opposed him on 
this issue acknowledged their error and proudly boasted 
of the new and improved school houses erected in their 
districts in accordance with the sanitation law. 

Senator Piercy leaves a wife, one daughter, an aged 
mother and four married sisters to mourn his untimely 
death. He was one of the best known citizens of Illinois 
and had a host of friends in every part of the state, 
whose minds are shocked and hearts are saddened by 
the loss. The teachers have lost a warm and loyal friend, 
the cause of education an earnest and able supporter, 
and the state a most eminent and patriotic citizen and 
statesman. 

It is entirely fitting and gives us some slight comfort 
to conclude this sketch with a quotation from a book 
written by Willis Duff Piercy and published just ten 
years ago, for it is evidence that he met death with true 
faith and courage: 

‘‘Death is as natural as life, and as broad. It 
must, therefore, have been designed by the Great 
Designer of all things, who gave us life. All of 
His universal laws, so far as I know them, are good. 
What sufficient reason have we for supposing that 
death is an exception? Though death be enshrouded 
in the twilight mists of the unknowable, when he 
comes for me I will go with him, since I must, trust- 
ful that the Hand which thus far has led me will 
lead me still, and that the sleep of the grave may 
bring me the dawning of a morn eternal.’’ 


ILLINOIS AND THE SMITH-HUGHES LAW 


Funds for Vocational Education granted to 21 cities and three 
State Institutions by the State Board for 
Vocational Education 





A total of $17,802.64 has been granted by the State 
Board for Vocational Education as reimbursement for 
courses in vocational education conducted by the Boards 
of Education in the following 21 cities for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1918: 


Arcola Jerseyville Oakwood 
Atwood Leland Oblong 
Centralia Mendota Peoria 
Chicago Metamora Robinson 
Chrisman Moline Rockford 
Galesburg Newman Sparta 
Geneseo Normal Toulon 


An additional sum of $8,673.52 has been granted by 
the State Board as reimbursement for teacher-training 
courses in vocational subjects conducted by the Illinois 
State Normal University, by the University of Illinois, 
and by the Southern Illinois State Normal School. 

The disbursements are made by the State Board from 
three Federal funds from which allotments have been 
made to the State of Illinois under the provisions of the 
Federal Vocational Education Law known as the Smith- 
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Hughes Law. The following table shows for each of 
the three Federal funds, and for the three funds com- 
bined, (1) the Federal allotment to Illinois for the year 
ending June 30, 1918, (2) the reimbursements author- 
ized by the State Board and (3) the unexpended bal- 
ance remaining: 






INDUSTRIAL AND Home Economics Funp 


1) Federal allotment ......... $41,105.92 
2) Reimbursements... ....... 9,977.52 
3) Unexpended balance....... $31,128.40 
AGRICULTURAL FUND 
1) Federal allotment......... $21,901.83 
2) Reimbursements... ........ 7,825.12 
3) Unexpended balance .. ....$14,076.71 
TEACHER TRAINING FUND 
1) Federal allotment ......... $30,764.50 
2) Reimbursements... ........ 8,673.52 
3) Unexpended balance . . ....$22,090.98 


ALL THREE Funps COMBINED 
1) Federal allotment......... $93,772.25 
2) Reimbursements... ........ 26,476.16 


3) Unexpended balance . . ....$67,296.09 


The above unexpended balances for the year ending, / 
June 30, 1918, are, by the provisions of the Smith-Hughes? 


Law, to be returned to the United States treasury. For 
the next year the total Federal allotment for Illinois is 
$137,581.93, including $32,852.75 for agricultural sub- 
jects, $61,658.88 for industrial and home economies sub- 
jects, and $43,070.30 for teacher training. 

The relatively small amounts distributed by the State 
Board for the past year are explained by the fact that 
active promotional work could not be begun before 
March, 1918. The State plans were not approved by the 
Federal Board until December 28, 1917. Time was re- 
quired to engage properly qualified supervisors, whose 
services had to be borrowed by the State Board from 
State institutions and departments. After these super- 
visors were engaged bulletins were prepared by them for 
the information of local school authorities. 

By the time active field work was begun by the staff 
of the State Board more than half of the school year 
had passed and local school authorities found it difficult, 
and in many cases impossible, to adjust school programs 
to meet the requirements of the State plans. The courses 
which the State Board has approved for reimbursement 
for the past year are, therefore, in nearly all cases courses 
established with no thought of meeting the State re- 
quirements. They are courses which have been in opera- 
tion a long time, in many cases, and which have been 
found to measure up to the requirements of the State 
plans. 

Under the circumstances the State Board feels that 
much has been accomplished in the short time available. 
In addition to the courses already approved, many other 
courses have been conducted throughout the State which, 
with slight adjustments, can be made to qualify for re- 
imbursement for the current year. 

As a result of the promotional work done last year 
many school officials are now well informed as to the 
plans of the State Board and will offer new courses this 
year or will make necessary adjustments in courses al- 
ready in operation. Many applications for approval of 
courses for the current year have already been received 
by the State Board. The genuine interest shown by the 
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‘school people throughout the State and their cooperation 
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in reorganizing courses of study are most encouraging. 

In a number of cases local school authorities are co- 
operating with advisory committees of employers and 
employees representing the industries of the community. 
Such cooperation is likewise secured in the membership 
of the State Board through the presence on the Board 
of the State Director of Labor, the State Director of 
Agriculture, and the State Director of Trade and Com- 
merce, together with the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and the State Director of Registration and 
Education. 

The State Board is confident that during the current 
school year it will be able to distribute all of the funds 
allotted to Illinois. In addition, it is hoped that the legis- 
lature will appropriate to the State Board an amount 
at least equal to that received from the Federal treasury, 
so that the total amount available for reimbursement 
to school districts will be at least double the amount re- 
ceived from the Federal treasury. In a number of 
other states during the past year the State Boards for 
Vocational Education have received State funds equal 
to the amounts received from the Federal treasury. 

The State Board for Vocational Education was ap- 
pointed by Governor Lowden, November 14, 1917, in his 
proclamation accepting the provisions of the Federal 
Vocational Education Law. The present members of 
the Board are: 

Francis W. Shepardson, Director of Registration and 
Education, Chairman 

Francis G. Blair, Superintendent of Publie Instrue- 
tion, Chief Executive Officer 

Charles Adkins, Director of Agriculture 

Barney Cohen, Director of Labor 

William H. Boys, Director of Trade and Commerce 


CouRSES IN INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 


In the field of industrial education reimbursement 
was made last year to four school districts. The courses 
approved for these four districts include: 

One full-time or all-day trade school for the machin- 
ist trade. Enrollment 16. 

Nine part-time trade extension classes for appren- 
tices who are at work in the following trades: 

Machine shop practice 

Electrical work Sheet metal work 

Drafting Jewelry 

Carpentry Baking 

Plumbing and gas fitting 

Total enrollment, 512. 

Two part-time general continuation classes for boys 
14 to 16 years of age who are at work. Total enrollment, 
47. 

Twenty-six evening trade extension classes for per- 
sons engaged in the day time in the following occupa- 
tions: 

Machine shop practice 

Electrical work 

Blacksmithing and tool making 

Printing—Press work, hand composition, linotyping, 
monotyping 

Machine and tool design 

Trade drawing—Machine and sheet metal work 

Foundry practice 

Baking 

Total enrollment, 646 

Grand total enrollment, 1,221 

When local school authorities are first approached 
regarding industrial courses under the Smith-Hughes 
Law, they are as a rule most interested in the full-time 
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or all-day school. On mature consideration, however, 
they are readily convinced that there is a relatively 
limited need for the highly specialized all-day trade 
school meeting the requirements of the Smith-Hughes 
Law. Such full-time schools are needed mainly in the 
larger industrial centers. For the current school year 
it is probable that three or four full-time schools will 
receive reimbursement through the State Board. 

On the other hand, the need for part-time schools is 
widespread. This is especially true for part-time schools 
of the general continuation type for persons 14 to 18 
years of age who are in unskilled or semi-unskilled oc- 
cupations and who need a continuation of their general 
education in subjects which are designed to promote 
good citizenship and in subjects which are related as 
closely as possible to their daily work or to the occupa- 
tion which they desire to follow in the future. Such 
general continuation schools should be established in a 
large number of school districts of the State. Some pu- 
pils must of necessity leave school at an ealy age. To 
such pupils an additional opportunity and incentive to 
continue their education is offered by part-time or con- 
tinuation classes giving practical instruction related to 
their daily work. A considerable number of school dis- 
tricts are at present prevented from establishing such 
general continuation classes only by the fact that they 
lack sufficient local funds. 

A surprising thing developed in the observations of 
the Supervisor of Industrial Education is that very few 
school districts are conducting evening classes in indus- 
trial subjects. In only one school district was reim- 
bursement authorized by the State Board for such even- 
ing classes for the past year. There are many industrial 
communities in the State where evening trade extension 
classes should be offered, giving instruction related to 
the daily occupations of the workers. 


CourRSES IN AGRICULTURE 


In the field of agricultural education reimbursement 
was made last year to fifteen school districts. The cours- 
es approved for these fifteen districts are all full-time 
or all-day schools having departments of vocational agri- 
culture. 

In most cases these schools are township high schools 
in rural communities, having already in operation good 
courses in agriculture needing only to provide for the 
six months’ supervised farm practice in order to qualify 
under the Smith-Hughes Law. The local school author- 
ities were in each instance glad to employ the agricul- 
tural teacher for the summer months to supervise the 
home project work begun before the school year closed. 
The fifteen agricultural directors in these approved 
schools have beens energetically and successfully super- 
vising the home project work of about 300 boys during 
the past summer months. The home projects carried on 
by the pupils enrolled in vocational agriculture range 
from the care of home gardens to the feeding of 200 
hogs, and the raising of 20 acres of corn. In most cases 
the boys are doing projects of large scope, having both 
educational and economic values. 

During the school course these schools offered from 
two to four years of agriculture, requiring one-fourth of 
the pupil’s school time to be given to the subject, in 
addition to the six months supervised practice outside 
of school hours, required of the pupils. 

The organization of short courses and evening classes 
is a development easily possible in many high school 
agricultural departments, and the current year should 
see a large enrollment in this work. There area great 
many young farmers in these high school districts that 
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should continue their agricultural education and who 
might well be enlisted in short courses or evening class- 
es. Of course these students would have to accept super- 
vision of their farm practice as a condition for enroll- 
ment in such classes. 

For the current year, about forty schools have al- 
ready made application for approval of plans for full- 
time courses in vocational agriculture. 

In only about 30 of these schools, however, have they 
been able to secure agricultural teachers, on account of 
the scarcity of qualified men. 


Courses In Home Economics 


In the field of home economics education reimburse- 
ment has been authorized to four districts. The courses 
approved for these four districts include: 

Seven full-time or high school classes in home eco- 
nomies. Enrollment, 135. 

Four full-time classes in related science. 
ment, 85. 

Two full-time classes in related art. Enrollment, 50. 

Three evening classes in home economics. Enroll- 
ment, 175. 

In view of the fact that Illinois has been lavish in 
providing up-to-date high schools and in furnishing fair- 
ly well equipped home economics departments, it may 
seem strange that so few schools have been able to qual- 
ify for reimbursement for work done during the past 
year. This is not because the courses in vocational home 
economies are radically different from the best courses 
being offered throughout the state, but it is in the main 
because in most of these schools home economics educa- 
tion has been purely elective, the students registering at 
will for an isolated semester’s work. As few of these 
schools required related science for pupils in home eco- 
nomies classes, few of the pupils have taken any regular 
science subjects. In most cases they have elected home 
economies work in place of the regular science. 

In the interest of more intelligent work in home 
economies education, the State Board has ruled that 
the pupil shall register for at least one year of home 
economics, and that during this time she shall study 
either related science or related art. 

A number of most excellent courses fulfilling the re- 
quirements outlined above could not be accepted as they 
were in towns of over 25,000 population for which a six- , 
hour school day is required. 

In all subjects the work will be projected along prac- 
tical lines. In foods it will include not only cooking but 
also marketing and the serving of simple home meals in 
an attractive and dignified manner. In sewing it will 
include special instruction in the selection of materials 
from the standpoints of suitability, durability and cost. 
All courses, whether one, two, three or four years in 
length will include a study of the problems to be met 
in organizing and managing a household, together with 
work in household accounting. Where the work extends 
through three or four years, courses in home decoration, 
home sanitation. dietetics and home nursing will be 
included. 

In order that the work may meet the special needs 
of the community, home projects are made a definite 
part of the program for each year, thereby insuring close 
cooperation between the home and the school. 

The attendance at evening classes is generally re- 
stricted to young women who are employed during the 
day. These classes should not be discontinued, but ad- 
ditional classes should be organized for the home makers 
who are now facing new and unusual conditions, caused 
by the high cost of living and by the conservation in 
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food stuffs and in materials for clothing. For them 
these so called ‘‘evening classes’’ may be held at any 
time during the day or evening which may be conve- 
nient, the work being organized along lines which will 
meet the needs of the experienced housekeeper. Other 
classes should be organized for the young wife who has 
gone directly from employment in shop or office to the 
home, and who should have instruction in the funda- 
mentals of home making. For her the classes in home 
management, in household accounting and in home nurs- 
ing will be quite as important as the work in foods and 
clothing. 

With the great demand for labor, many of our school 
girls are going into shops just as soon as the school laws 
permit. Realizing the handicap that this entails and 
that these workers of today will be the home-makers of 
tomorrow, the State Board urges the school authorities 
to cooperate with the employers in establishing part- 
time classes which will meet the special needs of this 
group. Such part-time classes may include not only 
home economics subjects but also studies intended to in- 
crease general civic intelligence. 





Hew Books 


“‘May the price of paper never rise too high for us 
to get them.” 











Grace A. TuRKINGTON: My Country, a textbook in 
civies and patriotism for young Americans. Frontis- 
piece in color by N. C. Wyeth. Boston, 1918. Ginn 
& Company. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 394. 

The war has given to every day life a new word— 
morale. There is no true definition of morale, for to dis- 
cover its limits is to miss its meaning, or only to point out 
fields of thought and action in which it is not operative. 
Morale holds every individual affected to a definite at- 
titude as by an inner native power and yet acts as a 
foree over the entire body of persons. It deseribes a 
unision of human activity to maintain which has be- 
come a common power of the whole body of persons. It 
is as though deep currents of spiritual force created a 
common magnetic field of control and also induced a 


‘ power of response in each person transforming each with 


magnetic power to answer to a common pole of action 
and to take right positions along sure lines of foree. It 
describes men oriented to common action by common 
qualities of confidence, understanding and conviction. 

Morale is distinct from an intellectual grasp of a well 
laid out plan for common action. The army depends 
upon its morale for the action between the instant when 
the attack on the enemy begins and the time of arrival 
at its first objective. It is true that intelligence may be 
depended upon by which every step is ordered in a plan 
up to the instant of attack, and this plan may be again 
taken up when the first objective is reached. But in the 
battle which goes on between these two instants no plan 
can depend with safety upon the life of any individual 
in the action or specify just the actions which will be re- 
quired. The dependence of the army during the conflict 
must be upon the effort of all to bring into action every 
individual and cooperative power with a unison of effort 
the source of which is not in the persons alone but is 
also in the organization as a whole. By such words we 
may describe morale. 

There is a present day tendency in textbooks and in 
teaching to assume that the lives of persons in society 
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may be ordered completely by a plan of the intelligence. 
If this could be done then all education might be directed 
by specific aims to reach successive particular ends. No 
period of conflict in which all possible powers of hu- 
manity should be available in a common unison would 
have to be provided for. 

Texts in civies for elementary schools have confined 
instruction too often to a formal organization of com- 
munity and national life as if civilization was completed 
and all that was necessary was to know and follow the 
rules and groves as laid down. My Country is not so 
limited. 

To obtain a morale among all citizens in carrying on 
the duties of citizenship seems to be the great thing which 
is absolutely essential for the permanent security of 
democracy. 

Morale acts in the present. Each one meets his im- 
mediate duty with confidence that every other one is 
striving to do the same. Democracy is a union for prog- 
ress in the fulfillment of life. It reaches into the future 
for the success which may be achieved. In this it is like 
a battle rather than like an ordered progress through 
known conditions by fixed plans to established ends. 
Grace A. Turkington lays down the controlling principle 
of instruction in My Country that it shall meet the needs 
of today. These are not narrow needs and they are to be 
appreciated in the light ofthe past. 

It is quite impossible to so review My Country as to 
give an adequate impression of it. The first chapter is 
entitled ‘‘ America—What is it?’’ A hasty reader might 
say that childish and mythical impressions of ignorant 
immigrants were made the basis of the answer. The 
point is, however, that the only adequate definition in- 
cludes these ideals which persist in the citizen. The 
actual material conditions are given in this chapter, but 
these describe America only when the ambitions of the 
people for fellowship and liberty are included. So it is 
in each chapter—‘ America and Liberty’’; ‘‘Its Lan- 
guage’’; ‘‘Making an American’’; ‘‘The Children’s 
Age’’; ete. Even in the many chapters devoted to’ the 
form of government and the working of all the denart- 
ments the foundation of the information is found in 
home and community activities as the children see them. 
Always the ideals, the hopes and the needs of present 
day citizens furnish the roots of the matter. 

That the concise statement of organized government 
as carried on in America may be at hand for gathering 
all the information together there is given in sixteen 
pages of an appendix an ordered statement of the facts 
usually included in a text in civies. 

I hope teachers will examine and test this book. I 
believe in morale and the need of it in American citizen- 
ship. Here is an attempt to cultivate qualities of heart 
and mind necessary to morale. 

Gro. A. Brown. 


Bernarp M. SHermwaN: The Liberty Reader. Chicago, 
1918. Benj. H. Sanborn and Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Pp. 228. 

The literature of the war is on every hand and many 
of the children are stirred by it. Only a few, perhaps, 
get much more than the thrill of adventure and hardly 
any are able to understand and appreciate most of this 
literature as it appears in the magazines and books writ- 
ten for the more mature. 

Bernard M. Sheridan is a superintendent of schools 
who knows what is suitable for grammar school chil- 
dren. He renders a service by selecting for school use 
what, from the abundance of war literature, can be 
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read and appreciated by boys and girls in the grades. 
More than that he has selected that which is of superior 
merit and which will inspire patriotism and the finer 
ideals of citizenship. The soldier is the theme of many 
of the selections but even here it is the citizen soldier, 
not the soldier who would glorify war in itself. The 
citizen, however, is the theme of much of the literature 
in The Liberty Reader. 
Denis A. MeCarthy’s: 


Here is my love to you, flag of the free, and flag of the. tried 
and true; 

Here is my love to your streaming stripes and your stars in a 
field of blue; 





is a most delightful first selection. Others deal with 
some of the great questions at issue and the great need 
of America’s aid. The longing of French and Belgian 
children and people for America’s coming finds ade- 
quate expression in Margaret Bell Merrill’s ‘‘In the 
Midst of Them,’’ and is a number of short stories. Then 
there are stories of the trenches, of the Red Cross, and 
of other experiences at the front. The experiences of 
the soldier told in letters, anecdotes, and in verse are 
most inspiring. How often these soldiers discover na- 
ture in her constant effort for Healing the Wounds of 
War? 
And then comes the question ‘‘What Did You?’’ 

They will come to your door, 

The young winners of war, 

They will look you up, over and through, 

And in word, or in thought, 

They will ask, like as not: 


‘* Well, we did quite a lot— 
What did you?’’ 


The last half of the book is full of literature on the 
work of the good citizen—A Call to Service; The Duty 
of Intelligence ; Soldiers All; A Newsboy Patriot ; ‘‘ Mid- 
shipman Easy’’ (he was eight years old); and Norma 
Patterson’s Unto Each His Crown is the fitting selection 
at the end of the book. 

G. A. B. 


BLANCHE CoLTON WILLIAMS, Editor: A Book of Short 
Stories for use in high schools with introduction 
and notes, and biographies of the authors. 1918, 
New York. D. Appleton and.Company. Illustrated, 
cloth. Pp. 291. 
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The narrative short story is of quite modern devel- 
opment. The genuine short story, however, cannot be 
simply a narrative. As Poe has defined it the short 
story should seek a single, unique effect and every de- 
tail of form and of incident which is used must be nec- 
essary to secure that result of the story. To accomplish 
this, Dr. Blanche Colton Williams points out in her in- 
troduction, modern writers combine epic and allegorical 
settings with characterization. In the form commonly 
called the ‘tale’ the allegorical element has the larger 
place. In the ‘story’ the interest of a struggle, which 
in some form is essential to success in any form of short 
story, may arise out of conflicts due to perverted natural 
laws of human life within the individual or in the social 
environment. 

High genius is certainly required to perfect the pos- 
sibilities of the short story. Undoubtedly the experi- 
ences of the Great War will stimulate the production 
of this form of literature. Dr. Williams serves the 
schools and particularly those students who have literary 
talent by the careful selection and arrangement of ma- 
terial which she has given in A Book of Short Stories. 
Many stories are being written that are exciting and 
have human interest but fall far short of the qualities 
necessary to make them a permanent power. They do 
do not have the artistic power of good literary products. 
It is well to give pupils a knowledge of the best literary 
types and enable them to appreciate just how some of 
the coming stories will attain true merit. This collection 
is well designed to cultivate such power. 

The stories in this collection are arranged to follow 
the progressive development of the conscious art of short- 
story writing. They also give a wide variety of treat- 
ment. The art for art’s sake type such as Washington 
Irving’s Legend of the Moor’s Legacy, and Edgar Allan 
Poe’s The Cask of Amontillado is represented by more 
modern writers, also, such as Bret Harte and Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Other stories use art for truth’s sake 
and some use art just for the sake of human sympathy. 
The most recent stories appearing in the collection are: 
The Comforter by Elizabeth Jordan, which first ap- 
peared in Harpers in 1914; and Molly McGuire, Four- 
teen, by Frederick Stuart Greene, from The Century 
of September, 1917. 

G. A. B. 


Saturday, December 28th, 8:45 A. M. 








CIATION : 
Sixty-fifth Annual Meeting 


State Capitol, Springfield 
December 26th, 27th, 28th, 1918 


GENERAL SESSIONS—HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Thursday, December 26th, 7:45 P. M. 

Music at this and all general sessions will 
be furnished by the Imperial Quartet, of 
Chicago. 

Addresses will be delivered by Governor 
Frank O. Lowden, President George G. 
Wham, and Superintendent Francis G. Blair. 





Friday, December 27th, 8:45 A. M. 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES 


Music by the Imperial Quartet. 

This session will be one of the most im- 
portant of the entire meeting. Reports of 
the various committees will be submitted, 
and the delegates and members will discuss 
these reports with a view of coming to a 


lems, and uniting, if possible, upon plans 
and policies for the solution of these prob- 
lems. 

The Section Meetings will be held Friday 
afternoon from 2 to 4 o’clock. 

Governor and Mrs. Lowden will hold a 
reception for the teachers and their friends 
at the Governor’s Mansion from 4:30 to 6 
o’clock on Friday. 


Friday, December 27th, 7:45 P. M. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Music will be furnished by the Imperial 
Quartet. 

The principal address of the evening will 
be delivered by Dr. George D. Strayer, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Pres- 
ident of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Dr. Strayer’s subject will be, ‘‘The 
Crisis in American Education.’’ 

Dr. H. R. Brush, Educational Secretary of 
the National War Work Council, of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the 
United States, will give an address on the 
subject of the Y. M. C. A. work overseas. 





Music by the Imperial Quartet. 

Address by John E. Stout, Director of 
Junior Membership and School Activities, 
American Red Cross. 

The remainder of the morning session will 
be devoted to the business of the Association 
not completed at the Friday morning session, 
and the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. 





NorMAL ScHoot Counci. 


Sunday School Room of the Christian Church 
Thursday, December 26th, 3:30 P. M. 


At the close of the meeting a supper will 
be served by the ladies of the church, at a 
reasonable price. 


The subject for discussion will be: 

‘*Recent and Pending National Education- 
al Legislation,’’ led by Professor W. A. 
Furr, of the Southern Illinois State Normal, 
and discussed by representatives of each of 
the Normal Sehools of the state. 





THE 


Ciry SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
St. Nicholas Hotel 


Thursday, December 26th, 5:00 P. M. 

Dinner will be served at 6 o’clock-at one 
dollar per plate. 

There will be a report on legislative pro- 
gram by— 

Hugh. S. Magill, Jr., of Springfield, and 
Supt. J, O. Engleman, of Decatur. 





County SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
Senate Chamber 
Friday, December 27th, 2 P. M. 


The subjects for discussion will be the 
following: 

1, The County Superintendency in the 
Development of Education in Illinois. 

2. The County Superintendent and War 
Activities in the Schools. 

3. Needed Legislation from the County 
Superintendent’s Point of View. 

The persons who will lead in the discus- 
sions to be announced later. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 
House of Representatives 


Friday, December 27th, 2 P. M. 


The Pension and Retirement 
Fund (20 Min.)..R. O. Clarida, Secretary 

Plans of the New University Bureau of 
Educational Research (20 Min.).... 

Prof. B. R. Buckingham, Decatur 

General Discussion (10-15 Min.) 

The Feasibility of Extending the Prac- 
tice School Supervision of the Nor- 
mal Schools to Teachers in Service 
(20 Min.) . .E. A. Turner, Director 

of Training School, I. 8S. N. U. 

General Discussion (10 Min.) 

Legislative Needs of Illinois Public 
Schools (20 Min.)........+seeeeess 

Supt. G. W. Gayler, Canton 

Discussions (15 Min.) 

Supt. J. B. McManus, LaSalle 
Prin. W. R. Hatfield, Chicago 

The United States School Garden Army 

(20 Min.)..Mr. 8. F. Murphy, Assistant 
Regional Director 





HieH ScHooL SECTION 
New High School Auditorium 


Friday, December 27th, 2 P. M. 
Problems of Community High Schools. . 
R. E. Hieronymus, University of Illinois 
Discussion by— 
Supt. H. H. Hagan, Monticello 
Prin. B. M. Watson, Robinson 
Settling the Problems in Educational 
Guidance....Dr. Buckingham, Bureau of 
Research, University of Illinois 
Plans for Boys’ Working Reserve. ..... 
Dean Eugene Davenport, University of 
Tilinois 
Asst. Supt. James E. Armstrong, Chi- 
cago 





VILLAGE PRINCIPALS’ SECTION 
New High School, Public Speaking Room 
No. 14 


Friday, December, 27th, 2 P, M. 


Americanizing Our Courses........... 
Rev. T. F. Shaw, Edinburg 
Proving to the Farmer That Education 
DG 0) oben toevees C. H. Dixon, Ashland 
Discussion— 
Minnie E. DeSart, Macon 
J. L. Dunbar, Altamont 
Methods of Showing Villages are Nat- 
ural Centers of Learning and Should 






Provide at Least Three Years 
anna 


Springfield 
8. Jones, Taylorville 


Supervisor of High School 
Methods of Grading, E. 





PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN SECTION 
New High School, Library Room No. 200 
Friday, December 27th, 2 P. M. 

General Theme—Practical War Work 
What the Children Can Do in War Work 
Miss Emma Beckwith, Principal 


Washington School, Quincey 
The Influence of War on School Music 
Illustrated......... Miss Edna M. Smith 


Supervisor of Music, Monmouth 
The Task of Establishing Noble Peace 


Sis Voce incaa Miss Eva M. Smedley 
Principal of Noyes Street School 
Evanston 

Plays and Games of Children of Allied 
SADE, 6 aren tn6'o 5s Miss Myrtle Kaufman 


Teachers Training School, Springfield 
Demonstrated by pupils of Springfield 
Schools 
General Discussion of Work of National 

Council of Primary Education, led by 
Miss Nelle Haley, Danville 





Music TEACHERS’ SECTION 


New High School, Music Room No. 13 
Friday, December 27th, 2 P. M. 
Musical Appreciation in the Grades.... 
Nettie C. Doud, Springfield 
Music in Rural Schools.............. 
F. W. Westhoff, Normal 
High School Music.................. 
Mary Phillips, University of Illinois 
DMBVGM 06 05.050 65 0040 Osborne McConathy 





Northwestern University 


InLtinoris ScHOOL GARDEN SECTION 
New High School, Study Room No. 202 


Friday, December 27th, 2 P. M. 
Community Singing 
Secretary ’s Report 
The Normal Plan, Supt. F. C. Miller, Normal 
The Value of School Garden Work in 
Education........ Mr. George E. Farrell 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Reports of Garden Work: 
William Brigham, County Club Leader, 
Bloomington 
Miss Ella V. Hamilton, Prin. Harvard 
Park School, Springfield 
Mr. Thomas Hart, Country Life Direc- 
tor, Cook County, Chicago 
Discussion 
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Country TEACHERS’ SECTION» 

New High School Gymnasium 
Friday, December 27th, 2 P. M. 
TARGUS 6 0s inccnscownsescns W. 8S. Booth 

The Smith-Hughes Bill and the Country 
VDP ey Py ...-A. W. Nolan 
University be, Tilinois 

The Relation of the Township High 

School Principal to the Rural School 


Ottis Hoskinson 
General Discussion 





CoLLEGE SECTION 


Public Utilities Room (Old Supreme Court 
Room) Second floor, south wing, State 
Capitol 
Friday, December 27th, 2 P. M. 


Colleges in War Time— 
Gains and Losses from the Students’ 

Army Training Corps (20 Min.).. 

Prof. Herbert E. Griffith, Knox College 
Discussion from the house (20 Min.) 
What Shall Be Done for the Return- 

ing Soldiers by the Colleges? (20 

8 Fee eee Prof. Elmer E. Jones 

Northwestern University 

Discussion from the house (20 Min.) 
The speakers on the discussion in each 
case are to be limited to three minutes each. 





PARENT TEACHERS’ SECTION . 
Luncheon, St. Nicholas Hotel, 12:30 P. M. 
Friday, December 27th 
Address of Welcome..... Supt. I. M. Allen 

Springfield 
Other speakers to be announced. 
SECTION MEETING 
New High School, Commercial Department 


Room No. 4, 2 P. M. 


The Increased Usefulness of Parent- 

Teachers’ Associations ............ 
Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, President 
Tilinois Congress of Mothers and 

Parent-Teachers’ Associations 

The Work of the Jolly Tar—Past, Pres- 
ent and Future...Mrs. B. F. Langworthy 
Chairman Jolly Tar Committee, 

I. C. M.& P. T. A. 

Benefits of a High School Patrons’ Club 
Paul Kingsbury, Principal 
Springfield High School 








Fires of the Priestess of Vesta 








A PAEAN OF THANKSGIVING 


Higher than ever Vesta’s flames are leap- 
ing—this time with the wild abandon of 
joy. Her soul wants to throw its hat high in 
the air, and kick up its heels in a joyous 
delirium of exeitement: always provided, of 
course, that souls are supplied with hats and 
heels. But surely every soul in the world 
must have some means of expressing its joy 
—even those poor defeated souls who for 
the past four years have been sitting in the 
outer darkness, having no part in the bright 
and glowing birthright of all forward-look- 
ing souls. What an emancipation! The 


chains of slavery are stricken from the creep- 
ing, groping forms who have traveled so far 
on the wrong road, and who are now enabled 
to begin their return journey toward the 
light. 

Victory! Yes, it is wonderful! Peace! 
That is more wonderful still—just to know 
that the guns are silent—that no more blood 
is being poured out to quench the fires of 
greed! Opportunity! The most wonderful 
of all—the end of destruction—the begin- 
ning of constructive work! 

The old song should be changed. Not 
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‘* Work, for the night is coming, 
When man’s work is done.’’ 


What incentive is there to work if the end 
is so soon? It should be, 
‘* Work, for the day is coming, 
When God’s work goes on.’’ 


The destruction of the error of a militar- 
istic government has been accomplished, and 
in the work of destroying the priestesses of 
Vesta have no vital part, except to cheer 
the fighters on, to bind up the wounds of 
the fallen, and of course always to ‘‘ Keep 
the Home-Fires Burning.’’ But in the con- 
structive work which must now follow, what 
a wonderful part we can play. It is Vesta’s 
particular mission to build—to build the al- 
tar of the home, the altar of the school, the 
altar of the state. All her skill and ingen- 
uity will be needed in the task before her. 
The war is over, but the battle is still on. 
The necessity of bending every thought, ev- 
ery energy to the successful re-construction 
of our house of national and industrial life 
is more imperative than ever. 


At this season of Thanksgiving, we go 
back in spirit to the first Thanksgiving days, 
when our forefathers who had dared every- 
thing for liberty gathered together to give 
thanks to the Giver of all good gifts for 
their harvests safely garnered in their barns, 
and for their escape from the attacks of the 
Indians. Our harvest of justice and human- 
ity has been sanely brought in from the 
fields, and we are once more safe from the 
savage attacks of the opponents of our 
ideals. Freed from the cumbrous growth of 
non-essentials which has been accumulating 
for years, in simplicity and sincerity we 
gather together and offer up our thanks for 
that great gift which is all the more precious 
for the sacrifices which have been made 
for it. 





THE FLAG 


What song is the old flag singing, 
As it ripples upon the breeze? 
Its voice is in far lands ringing, 
And its splendor is on the seas; 
The light of its folds is falling 
From the sweep of its own fair skies 
In the gloom where the weak are calling, 
With hope in their lifted eyes. 


Wherever its stars of glory 
And its bars of crimson glow, 
They gleam with the deathless story 
The world has thrilled to know; 
Wherever the highways lengthen, 
And the feet of free men fare, 
The soul of the flag will strengthen 
The hearts that battle there. 
JoHN S. M’Groarry. 


On that memorable 11th of November, 
1918, a day such as will never be seen again 
by any of us, as the people were trying in 
every way known to them to express their 
joy, the most popular means of expression 
evidently being a string of garbage cans 
dragging and bouncing along behind an 
automobile, it seemed to me that a great 
organ was booming out a Chorus of Joy. 
North, south, east, west; from world’s end 
to world’s end the pipes were located; and 
the keyboard—who can say just where the 
Player was seated! 

The shouts of ‘‘Victory!’’ ‘‘The Huns 
are licked!’’ ‘‘ Kaiser Bill’s a dead one!’’ 
were only tinkling arabesques of sound in 
the upper register. They added to the joy- 
ousness of the anthem, but had no part in 
the harmony of the great underlying theme, 
which was the song that has been trying to 
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make itself heard for two thousand years 
and more: 
**Glory to God in the Highest! 
Peace on Earth! 
GOOD WILL TO MEN!”’ 


BACK AT THEIR DESKS 


Now that the influenza epidemic is prac- 
tically over, the schools are open again, and 
both teachers and pupils have returned to 
their desks. There is no question in which 
teachers are more interested at present than 
that of making up time lost by the enforced 
dismissal of schools. The supreme court of 
Indiana has handed down a decision to the 
effect that teachers in that state will receive 
their pay. : 

County Superintendent H. M. Rudolph of 
Ford County, Dlinois, recommends that the 
school boards pay their teachers at the end 
of each month as the law provides, advanc- 
ing the argument that the teachers held 
themselves in readiness to teach at all times, 
and that their expenses continue at the usual 
rate. Mr. Rudolph also recommends that at 
least part of the lost time be made up by 
shortening the usual vacation periods where 
such a course is possible. A number of other 
school officials hold practically the same view 
of the matter. 


‘*SPELLIN’ BEE’’ 


A State Spelling Contest will be held in 
Springfield on the morning of the opening 
day of the meeting of the Illinois Teachers’ 
Association. Each county shall be entitled 
to one representative, to be chosen by county 
contests. All pupils up to but not including 
the eighth grade are eligible. The State 
test will be written, for spelling only, as no 
definitions or use of words in sentences will 
be called for. Gold, silver and bronze med- 
als will be awarded, and banners for first, 
second and third places will also be given. 


PIGS IS PIGS 


The state department of public instruc- 
tion has been entrusted with the task of 
taking a census of all cattle and hogs owned 
on October 15; 1917, and on October 15, 
1918. Blanks have been sent to the teachers, 
which the school children are to have prop- 
erly filled out and returned. This informa- 
tion is for the benefit of the United States 
Food Administration. 


WOMEN ELECTED 


Eleven women have been elected county 
superintendents in Illinois this year, an in- 
crease of two over last year, according to 
reports received by State Superintendent 
Blair. 


MOVIE FILMS OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. U. G. Hoffman, assistant state super- 
intendent of schools, has been showing mov- 
ing pictures of the state schools at work, 
taken under the auspices of the state super- 
intendent. These films were shown during 
the state fair at Springfield. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS RESERVE 


This reserve is made up of teachers who 
have given up school work, some of them 
many years ago, and have married or gone 
into other lines of work. The heavy demand 
for teachers caused by the drain of war 
work has made it necessary to brush aside 
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many of the requirements, and teachers who 
once were licensed to teach have been wel- 
comed back without the ceremony of exam- 
inations. 


The Illinois State Normal University was 
closed for several weeks on account of the 
influenza. For that reason the winter term, 
which had been advertised to open on De- 
eember 2, will not open until Sontag, De- 
cember 30. The enrollment of new students 
will take place on Saturday, December 28. 


The Clinton high school has an enrollment 
of 300, one-third of which is from non-high 
school territory. Twelve of the senior boys 
this year are in the 8. A. T. C., but still the 
enrollment is the largest in the history of the 
high school, the increase being from the 
country. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED FREE 


An artistic, illustrated color print of the 
American’s creed, as approved in Congress, 
April 13, 1918, with the story of the origin 
of the creed and the doctrinal authorities 
upon which it rests, will be furnished free 
to teachers who apply thru their Principals 
to Matthew Page Andrews, Chairman, Pub- 
licity Committee of the Executive Council 
for the American’s Creed, 849 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thousands 
of permanent positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. Y224, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule showing all examination dates 
and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sam- 
ple examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 





AN EDUCATION WHERE NEEDED 
C. L. Marteolff 


So rapid has been the progress toward 
better farming within these years that our 
agricultural experts and experimenters might 
cease their investigations for a quarter of a 
century,till the world could catch up to them. 
We know enough now along these lines that 
if our knowledge were extended and dis- 
seminated, we could increase the agricultural 
resources a hundred per cent in ten years. 
**But, aye, there’s the rub.’’ 

The facts are that we today need less new 
knowledge than we do the utilization of that 
we already have within our reach. The 
greatest educational forces in the near fu- 
ture will be those which carry to the people 
that which is now held by the comparatively 
few. Talk of your monopolies! There has 
been no such monopoly as the educational 
one. The few, only, had it in their posses- 
sion, In spite of our boasted school systems, 
with their splendid high schools and col- 
leges, including agricultural and technical 
institutions, the rank and file of the people 
cannot keep up. This means our educational 
scheme has become top heavy. At one time 
we thought the beginning and end of educa- 
tion was the training of the intellect alone, 
and those lacking this essential qualification 
were considered ‘‘undesirable citizens’’ in 
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the Kingdom of Knowledge. All efforts to 
train them were considered a waste of time. 

At last some one discovered that the Heart 
and Hand might be trained also, and a 
change slowly crept into our curricula. A 
man can be reckoned as educated now if he 
does not know a ‘‘furrin’’ language or is 
unlearned in ‘‘ integral calculus, ’’ 

So for a long time the popular idea pre- 
vailed that education was for the few. The 
higher on the scale, the more money was 
spent. Village schools needed to be better 
than rural schools, and city schools better 
than those of the village. High schools re- 
ceived more support per capita than the ele- 
mentary, while seminaries, colleges, univer- 
sities and technical schools have had their 
millions lavished upon them. The time is 
about here when some of this effort and some 
of this money must be used to carry out to 
the people the available knowledge, so or- 
ganized that all can assimilate it. Because 
a man has reached the age when it is im- 
practical for him to attend an educational 
institution is no argument why his education 
should be neglected. Something must and 
ean yet be done for him. The most feasible 
and practical form which this extramural 
education takes is what is known as Educa- 
tional Extension in some of its many forms. 

Numerous colleges and universities, includ- 
ing various correspondence schools, have suc- 
cessfully attacked the problem, but all that 
has been and all now being done is but a drop 
in the bucket in comparison with what might 
and should be accomplished in this field. 
Often have we wondered why some million- 
aire, who is casting about for a worthy cause 
upon which to bestow his millions does not 
hit upon the idea of establishing an Exten- 
sion University, whose office it would be to 
popularize and disseminate such knowledge 
as would function into the lives of men and 
women today. 

Such a task has the International Har- 
vester Company set for itself. Abundant 
evidence is at hand as to its suecess. The 
amount of money the Company sets aside an- 
nually for this purpose we do not know, nor 
is it essential that we should know. Who 
the head of the Department is does not mat- 
ter, for he seems to understand his business. 
‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ 

It seems that one of the features of this 
auxiliary organization is ‘‘campaigning.’’ 
A force of men and women equipped with 
charts and lantern slides, descends upon a 
region, let us say a county, after a prelimi- 
nary publicity campaign has started things. 
Meetings are held, day and night, wherever 
a sufficient number of people can be assem- 
bled. The subjects cover a wide range, but 
all are pertinent to the direct needs of the 
people. They talk about sanitation, better 
homes, ‘‘swat the fly,’’ soil testing, fruit 
and vegetable canning, et cetera. And above 
all they aim to show the people how to util- 
ize their environment and make the most out 
of it. They attempt to point out the possi- 
bilities of the region. Frequently it is the 
man from the outside who can the better see 
thing which we might use to our advantage. 
Few of us make the most of our surround- 
ings anyway. We usually wait until some 
one comes along and tells us what we have 
failed to see. 

The Harvester Company maintains an- 
other phase of its propaganda through the 
publication of as fine a series of bulletins 
as can be found anywhere. They contain 
the last word in scientific research in the 
subjects they treat. The illustrations speak 
for themselves. The ‘‘charts’’ shown are 
especially illuminating. The language is 
clear and concise. A farmer, or a teacher 
who teaches agriculture, possesses a good 
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working agricultural library if he has ac- 
cess to a complete file of these publications. 
They epitomize the best and most recent 
investigations and results in farming. They 
should be placed in the library of every 
rural school in the land. Granges could 
do no better service than to aid in the dis- 
tribution of this valuable literature. 

To show the scope of the subjects treated, 
we select at random the following list taken 
from a file of the publications now lying be- 
fore us: ‘‘Serious Loss from Hog Cholera 
Can be Avoided;’’ ‘‘Good Home Provides 
Comfort, Profit and Pleasure;’’ ‘‘Corn is 
King;’’ ‘‘Weeds Mean Waste;’’ ‘‘ Fight 
the Fly;’’ ‘‘Diversified Farming for the 
South;’’ ‘‘Make More from Your Farm 
Poultry;’’ ‘‘Live Stock on Every Farm;’’ 
‘*Studies in Alfalfa;’’ ‘‘Greater Profit 
from the Oat Crop;’’ ‘‘The Great Forward 
Movement in Edueation;’’ ‘‘Creeds of 
Great Business Men;’’ ‘‘The Story of 
Bread;’’ (Fine to use in schools) ‘‘The 
Story of Nodules;’’ ‘‘ Making Money from 
Pigs;’’ ‘‘Cold Pack Canning at Home;’’ 
**Seed Corn;’’ ‘‘Humus, the Life of the 
Soil;’’ ete. A list of seventeen subjects is 
especially suited to school use. 

We hold no brief for the International 
Harvester Company. Neither are we con- 
cerned in the. motive which prompts the 
management to conduct this propaganda. It 
may mean money in the coffers of the cor- 
poration. No doubt it does. It should at 
least, if it does not. What we are interested 
more in is the fact that it is being done 
and that exceedingly well; that it is doing 
good, there can be no doubt; that it is be- 
ing done exactly where the country most 
needs it at this particular time is’ manifest. 
In fine, it is a great piece of organization 
and our hats need come off to the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. For what mat- 
ters who does it or why it is done? If. two 
blades of grass can be made to grow where 
there was one before and people can be 
made to see and grasp their opportunities 
as they have not always done, then the work 
of the Extension Department of the Har- 
vester Company may be classed as a philan- 
thropy. We American people have not and 
do not live up to our opportunities. The 
recognized educational agencies help won- 
derfully, but they are insufficient. The task 
is too great; the field too large; the force 
too inadequate. The Extension idea is ‘‘the 
thing,’’ and there are evidences which in- 
dicate that this method of education is yet 
in its infancy. Would that more commer- 
cial organizations would lend a hand. Here 
is hoping. 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE 


CHICAGO, FEB. 24 TO MARCH 1 

Headquarters at Chicago will be at the 
Congress Hotel. E. C. Hartwell, superinten- 
dent of the city schools of Buffalo is presi- 
dent of the Department. A great program 
is being prepared. 


WHAT THE EDUCATIONAL EMER- 
GENCY BROUGHT ABOUT BY THE 
WORLD WAR DEMANDS OF 
THE NATION 


There are five definite demands involving 
a total possible national expenditure of 
$100,000,000, and a total possible additional 
expenditure by the several States of an equal 
amount. 

1. $7,500,000 annually by Congress and a 
like amount by the States for the re- 
moval of illiteracy. 
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2. $7,500,000 annually by Congress and a 
like amount by the States for ar? Ameri- 
canization program. 

3. $20,000,000 annually by Congress and 
a like amount by the States for physi- 
eal education and health service for 
children in school and for adults. 

$15,000,000 annually by Congress and 

Xe like amount by the States for provid- 
ing more adequately for the better prep- 
aration of teaehers for all grades of 
public schools. 

5. $50,000,000 annually by Congress and 
a like amount by the several States for 
the purpose of equalizing educational 
advantages among the several States 
and for providing a more reasonable 
remuneration for teachers. 

The total is $100,000,000, the maxi- 
mum allotment that may be mad¢ 
would not be probably reach lus s€¥- 
eral years. 

6. The Emergency Commission of the 
National Education Association, repre- 
senting 600,000 public school teachers, 
believes that for the most advantageous 
administration of these proposals and 
of the present educational activitie of 
the National Government, the & on 
of an Executive Department of Govern- 
ment, with a Secretary who has mem- 
bership in the President’s Cabize* is 
the best plan. wh 7" NG 

A Bill embodying the forego: .z provisions 

was introduced in the Senate on Oct. 10, 
1918, by Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia. 
It is known as 8. 4987. Write Senator Smith 
or your Congressman for a copy of this Ri". 
i/ 
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TEACHERS—GET U. 8S. GOVERNMENT 


JOBS 
All teachers, both men and women, 5° ald 
try the Government examinations soon: e 
held throughout the entire country.” ™.* 


sands of appointments. 
from $1200 to $1500; 
annual vacations. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. Y225, b  ses- 
ter, N. Y., for large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sam- 
ple examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


The posit‘. pay 
have short hours and 





‘‘Among the Best’’ 


How to Study Effectively (Whipple’s Great 
Little Book) 50 cents. 

Famous Flags of America (by N. R. 
Hughes) $1.50. 

All the Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Price list 
sent on request) including: 

Minimal Essentials, Three Reports of N. E. 
A Committee (Part I, 14th Yearbook, 
75¢ net; and Part I, 16th Yearbook, 90c 
net; Part I, 17th Yearbook, 75c¢ net.) 

Send all orders to 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomington, Illinois. 





Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
122S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their needs. We also have broad 
acquaintance among teachers. 
Both will rece've personal and 
discriminating ~ervice. Mgrs. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 





























